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SOME MEANINGS OF THE WORD “‘IS’’? 


Language is Loose because Significant—Words, as Bacon said, 
are wise men’s counters, they mark some gain or some wager of 
thought. If they prejudice philosophy, they contain philosophy. 
The articulation of language, however, can never be the articulation 
of things. Language is a by-product of animal life which may even- 
tually serve as a record or as an instrument; it helps to summarize, 
classify, and analyze man’s contact with the world, reducing things 
to human perspectives on a human seale. Nor can language preserve 
the scope or movement even of thought, since it marks only certain 
terms or termini—boundary stones like statues at the end of vistas— 
on which attention is sharply arrested; the approach, the atmos- 
phere, and the setting remain unnamed. A word can not be ad- 
equate if it has a meaning at all: only whistling is adequate. Sig- 
nificant speech is a lasso thrown into the air, lucky if it catches some 
living thing by a leg or by a horn. It would be idle as well as un- 
grateful to quarrel with words when one must use them; but in ven- 
turing upon a long discourse it may be prudent to notice the degree 
to which some important term abbreviates the facts it stands for, or 
puts them under an alien category ; and since I am about to distin- 
guish various realms of being, I will begin with some consideration of 
the word ‘‘is,’’ for this little word has many meanings. 

First meaning of the word ‘‘is’’: Identity—Of these meanings 
the most radical and proper is that in which I may say of any thing 
that it is what it is. This asseveration does not commit me to any de- 
scription of the object nor to any assertion of its existence. I merely 
note its idiosynerasy as a particular counter in the pile, something 
which, whatever it may be, is that object and no other. Its qualitative 
identity enables me to distinguish it, to study it, and to hold it fast in 
thought, so that I may eventually frame a definition of it, and per- 
haps assert or deny its existence. The copula properly denotes this 
singular and exclusive identity of each term with itself; not only 
in the abstract case of A is A, but also when the term (e.g., the 
triangle) is specifically determined up to a certain degree of articu- 

1A short article under this title appeared many years ago in this JOURNAL 


(Vol. XII, p. 66). The present expanded version is designed to form the first 
chapter of a book entitled Realms of Being. 
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lation (e.g., as a plane enclosed by three straight lines) ; an articula. 
tion which the verb ‘‘to be’’ (when I say, Let a, b, c be a triangle) 
registers and posits, so as to permit me to identify the object in ques. 
tion; for if an object had no specific character, it would be mean. 
ingless to say that it was before me or was the theme of my discourse. 

That what I see, I see, or what I am, I am, may seem a vain agger. 
tion; practical minds are not interested in any thing except for the 
sake of something else. They are camp-followers or heralds of the 
flux of nature, without self-possession. Yet if that which is actual 
and obvious at the moment never had a satisfying character, no 
satisfaction would ever be possible, and life would be what a roman. 
tic philosophy would make it—a wild-goose chase. In reality, to a 
simple or to a recollected spirit, the obvious often is enough. Its 
identity may have a deep charm, like that of a jewel. I may long 
ruminate upon it, and impress it upon myself by repetitions, as when, 
fixing my mind’s eye on some essence ideally determinate, I say to 
myself ‘‘No, no,’’ or ‘‘Business is business.’’ The repetition serves 
to detach and to render indubitable the essence meant, so that my 
judgment may recognize it to the exclusion of circumstances, which 
do not alter essences. 

Identity the principle of essence-—This being the most radical 
intimate meaning of the word ‘‘is,’’ I have felt justified in usurping 
the term ‘‘essence,’’ derived from the same root, to designate any 
ideal or formal nature, any thing always necessarily identical with 
itself. Essence so understood much more truly is than any substance 
or any experience or any event: for a substance, event, or experience 
may change its form or may exist only by changing it, so that all 
sorts of things that are proper to it in one phase will be absent from 
it in another. It will not be a unit at all, save by external delimi- 
tation. Perhaps some abstract constancy in quantity, energy, or 
continuity may be discovered to run through it, but this constant 
element will never be the actual experience, event, or substance in its 
living totality at any moment. Or perhaps all the phases of such an 
existence may be viewed together and synthesized into one historical 
picture; but this picture would again not be the existent substanee, 
experience, or event unrolling itself in act. It would be only a de- 
scription of that portion of the flux seen under the form of eternity; 
in other words, it would be an essence and not an existence. Es 
sence is just that character which any existence wears in so far as it 
remains identical with itself and so long as it does so; the very char- 
acter which it throws overboard by changing, and loses altogether 
when it becomes something else. To be able to become something 
else, to suffer change and yet endure, is the privilege of existence, be 
it in a substance, an event, or an experience ; whereas essences can be 
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exchanged, but not changed. Existence at every step casts off one 
essence and picks up another: we call it the same existence when we 
are able to trace its continuity in change, by virtue of its locus and 
proportions ; but often we are constrained to give up the count, and 
to speak of a new event, a new thing, or a new experience. The es- 
sences or forms traversed in mutation render this mutation possible 
and describable: without their eternal distinctness no part of the 
flux could differ in any respect from any other part, and the whole 
would collapse into a lump without order or quality. So much more 
profound is the eternal being of the essences traversed in change, 
than that of the matter or attention or discourse which plays with 
those essences at touch and go. 

Notion of the Realm of Essence.—Nothing, then, more truly 1s 
than character. Without this wedding garment no guest is admit- 
ted to the feast of existence: whereas the unbidden essences do not 
require that invitation (with which very low characters are some- 
times honored) in order to preserve their proud identity out in the 
cold. There those few privileged revellers will soon have to rejoin 
them, not a whit fatter for their brief surfeit of being. After things 
lose their existence, as before they attain it, although it is true of 
them that they have existed or will exist, they have no internal being 
except their essences, quite as if they had never broached Existence 
at all: yet the identity of each essence with itself and difference from 
every otuer essence suffices to distinguish and define them all in eter- 
nity, where they form the Realm of Essence. True and false asser- 
tions may be made about any one of them, such, for instance, as that 
it does not exist; or that it includes or excludes some other essence, 
or is included or excluded by it. 

Transition to Looser Meanings: Posited or Problematical Iden- 
tities.—Nevertheless, the hypnotic charm of identity, or the dialectic 
pattern of essences, soon wearies a restive animal and seems to him id- 
iotic. Having once observed and established the identity of every 
essence with itself, I may well turn to something else and put the 
word “‘is’’ to more pregnant uses. Identity itself will interest me 
more when, being that of a thing and not of an essence, it becomes 
problematical. I shall then be intent, not on some term directly pres- 
ent to intuition, but on some ulterior term signified by one or more dif- 
ferent symbols themselves given immediately. The identity of things 
and persons is regularly masked in this way by their various names 
or appearances, so that their identity may be denied by the sceptic, 
and the assertion of it, far from being trivial, may be instructive, 
surprising or tragic. Thus pointing to a stranger in rags I may say: 
“This is Odysseus, the King’’; or I may discover that XI is eleven, 
or that 1l is 74-4. Evidently such identifications do not intend to 
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identify the two terms in their immediacy: the present aspect of 
Odysseus is not that of a king, those two Roman letters are not the 
English word ‘‘eleven,’’ nor is one of those arithmetical symbols ae. 
tually the other. So when I say ‘‘This is John,’’ it would not be a 
very penetrating criticism of my poor human logic to argue that I 
was confusing a man with a sound, and pronouncing them identical, 
The identity is that of John with himself, an intended and existing 
object. The sound of his name and his image to sight are converging 
symbols, both signifying the same living person, with his ancestry 
and continuity in the material world. This term, posited as iden. 
tical with itself, is removed from immediacy and belongs to a plane 
of being believed in by me, which if my animal faith misleads me 
need not exist at all: yet even in that case, I should be setting up a 
fixed theme of discourse, to which ulterior ideas might also be rele. 
vant; as when I point to a picture and say: ‘‘This is not Saint 
George but the Archangel Michael, because he has wings.’’ I am 
content if the hints of sense, fused in the heat of recognition, lead 
me to some staunch ideal identity. 

Second Meaning: Equivalence—I may, however, be less con- 
cerned with the ulterior essence or thing through which two differ. 
ent symbols are identified than in the diversity of the symbols them- 
selves. It is silly to urge that water is water, but interesting to note 
that aqua is eau. Where the native word carries the mind straight 
to the object, the foreign words interpose their own idiosynerasy, 
and I not only notice their presence, but the fact that they have no 
resemblance whatever to the object they signify. They lead a life 
of their own, the life of sense or of language, in which touch may be 
sharpened into smell or sight, and a Latin word may become a French 
one which retains none of the original sounds, yet has exactly the 
same meaning. I thus learn that words and sensations may signify 
the same thing in endlessly different ways; and when some monoglot 
idiot balks at this wealth of synonyms (like Pierrot willing to touch 
a ‘‘dead man’’ but not a ‘‘corpse’’), I can rebuke him by saying, 
‘*But it’s the same thing!’’ The thing is indeed the same, but not 
the esthetic essences that symbolize it to the fancy. So when Walt 
Whitman exclaims, ‘‘ Alabama, Minnesota, Maryland, Vermont!” if 
his inspiration had not faltered and he had completed the list, the 
poetic essence of that catalogue would not be identical with the single 
ery, ‘‘The United States!’’ Attention forms individuals. When the 
parts are taken separately, each is at the center of the world, and 
stops at its own boundary: when they are taken together, no bound- 
aries are visible and many a feature found in one part may forma 
unit, like a river or a road, with a feature continuing it in another 
part. Sometimes, too, when two very different expressions are al- 
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leged to be equivalent, the identification of their objects seems 
doubtful or even shocking: as if instead of six square yards of ecar- 
pet I am offered 777 6 square inches of it, or a vote instead of freedom, 
or the most real of beings instead of God. 

Equivalent terms coupled by the word ‘‘is’’ are, accordingly, far 
from identical; and even if the identity of the object meant be 
granted, the substitution of one term for the other may make an im- 
portant difference to the lover of form, thought, or language. Even 
in matters of business, there is a choice of methods and manners; if 
you pay a bill in gold or in coppers, by cheque or in bank-notes, the 
sum may be the same, but the action and the experience are differ- 
ent. The medium in such a transaction may seem irrelevant, but 
some medium is indispensable, and the interest in the choice of that 
medium is ineradicable: because the immediate is always with us. 

Now in philosophy there is a medium which plays a great part, 
namely, thought. Thought is an outsider in respect to the things, 
facts, events, and essences which it considers; for although thought 
is itself an event and has an essence, it can not at the time consider 
that fact. Even that which it considers it can not exhaust. It iden- 
tifies, connects, and describes its objects not according to their intrin- 
sie natures but according to their names or images in discourse, and 
to the dialectical relations of these names or images. 

Third Meaning: Definition—Hence the importance which some 
philosophers give to definition. They are always asking you to tell 
them what some natural object is—man, matter, time, God—as if 
any definition whatever which you might offer of such deep-lying 
realities would be likely to come nearer to the thing as it is than do 
current names, sundry indications, or even the sum total of your dis- 
course on that subject. Man, they say, is a rational animal: a circle 
isa plane figure bounded by a curve every part of which is equally 
distant from a point within called the centre. These definitions may 
be correct; but if I had no independent knowledge of what a man 
or a circle was, I could not judge whether they were correct or not. 
Pure discourse likes to take the bit in its teeth; and a geometer might 
tell me that he need have no notion whatever of the circle save that 
which the definition gives him, and that all his deductions would fol- 
low just as well from that premise ; indeed, it is only from that prem- 
ise that they must follow if they are to be valid mathematically. 
The definition of the circle is the circle for the geometer. It would 
therefore be better, and worthier of the purity of deductive science, 
to drop such terms as circle, which suggests wheels, round eyes, and 
other vulgar objects, and to invent a symbol or formula to express 
the definition only, without any images borrowed from sense. 
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I believe this is the right method of dialectic; and if it is rigor- 
ously employed, it keeps discourse revolving about essences alone, and 
only about such essences as it has explicitly selected. But then, let 
it be remembered, these essences are not alleged to be the essences of 
anything existing. What follows from the algebraic formula for the 
circle is not alleged to hold good of hoops or rose-windows or the 
course of the planets. So that when any material, visible, or im. 
agined circle is said to be a circle in the mathematical sense, the as. 
sertion is worse than false: it is irrelevant. Nothing can be the defi- 
nition of it: at best the definition may be true of it. No definition, 
and no dialectic proceeding from the definition, can vouch for this 
natural truth. Only animal faith, trust in appearances, or expe- 
rience in practical arts can justify such a presumption, or can even 
propose it. Definition is therefore perfectly useless for natural 
knowledge; but it is, when strictly adhered to, a fountain of deduce. 
tions which are unimpeachable in themselves, although their rele- 
vance to matters of fact is problematical, and can only be asserted 
by one who knows those facts independently. 

Definitions are complex names and they have the same function 
as names. They can not repeat the essence of a thing, because its es- 
sence is its whole texture and character. An adequate definition of 
any existing thing would be as complicated as the thing itself, and 
true only of that individual, or of such others, if any, as were indis- 
tinguishable from it internally. Nevertheless, like names, definitions 
are sometimes useful. If I asked a man ‘‘Who are you?”’ he 
might not unreasonably think the question impertinent, seeing that 
I was in his presence, and he might reply ‘‘I am myself.’’ So when 
I ask of a thing, ‘‘ What is that? ’’ if the thing could overhear me, 
it might justly retort, ‘‘ I am that I am.’’ If, however, the man I 
challenged was of a mild and affable temper, and explained that he 
was Jenkins, that name might not be unmeaning to me. I might 
instantly conclude that I had not heard of him before, and should 
probably not hear of him again. So if I learned that the tome be- 
fore me was a work of poetry, although poetry is proverbially dif- 
ficult to define, I should know that all further consideration 
of it on my part was optional. Definitions may inform me of 
the place in which conventional discourse puts the object before 
me, and if I trust the wisdom of the definer, I shall have a useful 
hint concerning the ways of that object. A card may suffice to tell 
me the sex, rank, and nationality of the person whose name it bears, 
and may even enable me to guess whether he comes to pay his compli- 
ments or to solicit a subscription. Though a name seems to report 
who a man is, and a definition what a thing is, yet the thing no more 
is its definition than the man is his name. 
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Fourth Meaning: Predication—Most often, perhaps, in common 
speech, the word ‘“7s’? marks some property in what presumably has 
other properties as well, as in the formula A is B. Such a formula 
would be self-contradictory if being always meant identity. Wine 
js wine, and red is red, but red is not wine nor (in the sense of iden- 
tity) can wine be red. Yet this is the constant assertion made by the 
word ‘‘is’’ when it attributes qualities to substances or predicates ad- 
jectives of nouns, 

How an adjective can belong to a substantive is best seen when 
the adjective is a mere epithet and grammatically redundant, as when 
Homer speaks of the wine-colored sea. Predication is supplemen- 
tary definition, and as definition is never adequate to facts, further 
definition of them is always possible. The word ‘‘sea’’ and the im- 
ages it may call up are one complex symbol for that element on which 
Homer had so often been tossed; the essence ‘“‘purple,’’ now emerg- 
ing in the same context, is an added symbol for the same object. 
Predication is an elaborate naming under pressure of sensation or 
shifts of thought: it is poetry. Intuition here mixes its pigments 
and lays them on, stroke by stroke. The whole composition, at each 
stage, will no doubt be imputed to some substance, as if it formed its 
essence ; but the very multiplication of epithets shows how inexhaust- 
ible and external that substance is in its truth; the poet is enduring 
and celebrating a divine power, and singing its many names. His 
whole discourse is the modulation of one vast epithet. It does not 
transgress the sphere of essence, but touches in turn and brings to 
the focus of attention now one manifestation of the god and now 
another. In study, whether artistic or scientific, the originality of 
mind is by no means laid aside; study merely carries out with a 
greater volume and force the primary poetry of the senses, by which 
intuition arises in the beginning, when each organ, stimulated by the 
wimaginable currents of its substance, chooses the essences which 
shall symbolize that stimulus to consciousness. The essence which 
any particular organ or any particular poet shall evoke depends, of 
course, on the material conditions which, in creating intuition at all, 
create its language, according to the ‘‘genius’’ of that poet or of 
that organ. Every quality possibly found in any thing, or predi- 
cated of it, is a fundamental and separate essence evoked on that 
occasion. The circumstance that some essences are used as subjects 
in discourse and some as attributes is itself only rhetorical; but it 
corresponds to the fact that in nature some formal units are more 
constant than others; as, for instance, the mass of a body is more con- 
stant than its position; therefore, in discourse we call the mass the 
substance and the position the accident. In the realm of essence, 
however, all elements are simply juxtaposed, and the trick of pred- 
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icating one essence of another is only a means of carrying attention 
from some whole to a feature included in it, or to some larger whole 
in which it is a feature; in other words a means of analysis or syn- 
thesis. The resulting term in both cases is simply an essence, all sur. 
face; and there is no meaning in calling an essence the substance or 
the attribute of any other. Animal faith, with the intent which ex. 
presses it intellectually, may use any or all essences as predicates of 
a substance posited beyond them; but these predicates are poetic 
epithets for that substance, not constituents of it. They vary with 
the senses and genius of the observer. A stained glass window, after 
I have studied it for a moment, offers a vastly different essence to my 
intuition from that contained in my first glimpse of it; and the sim. 
plest natural object is far more complicated than any Gothic design. 

Fifth Meaning: Existence——When I assume that there is a sub. 
stance perhaps without pretending to know what it is, save that I 
have this local and temporal encounter with it, I am using the word 
‘“is’? in an entirely different sense in which it means existence. This 
assertion of existence is imposed on me antecedently by the actions 
or expectations in the midst of which intuition arises, and without 
which it would never arise; and to this underlying faith is due the 
habit of predication itself, and the function of giving names. Es- 
sences present to intuition would never be predicated of one another, 
or understood to signify any thing but what they obviously are, 
were they not projected into a common place and time, the seat of a 
presumed substance, by confusion with which the given essences (in 
reality only terms for intuition) are reputed to exist, too. I do not 
need to believe in what I actually see; if I could limit myself to see- 
ing, such a belief would be superfluous and unmeaning; but I am 
compelled to believe in the butt of my actions or the objects of my 
fears or memories, substances on which my efforts converge, or from 
which influences radiate upon me. The vague light, without outline 
or color, which may first come to me from the church window is cer- 
tainly not the composition which I afterwards discover there, yet I 
eall them perceptions of the same thing, because I am convinced 
a priori, by the persevering attitude of my body and other converging 
circumstances, that a common source existed for both images, namely, 
a single material window fixed in its place, designed by its particular 
architect and built by his particular masons and glaziers. If no such 
natural object existed, that vague light and that precise comp0si- 
tion would have nothing to do with each other; and unless I surrep- 
titiously assign a natural existence to myself and give dates to those 
intuitions in my personal history, the light and the composition would 
have no temporal or spatial relations, and would not belong to one 
world, or exist at all. For the realm of existence (as I understand 
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the word) is that arena of action, conveniently called nature, of 
which animals are parts and to which they are addressed before 
they have intuitions, if they ever have them; and the meaning of in- 
tuitions, when they come, is to mark the salient points of this world 
of nature, in so far as the sensitive animal can cope with it or is af- 
fected by it. The terms of intuition, the given essences, come to him 
as signals ; and they are names to him for what exists about him, long 
before he notices their esthetic quality. It is a great misfortune, at 
least for philosophy, that the word ‘‘7s’’, which denotes the qualita- 
tive idiosynerasy of any essence whatsoever, should also have been 
used to denote existence, something peculiar to the flux of nature, and 
only as actually flowing. * 

Existence means being in external relations—When the word 
‘is’? designates existence, it claims for the object of intent a place in 
this flux; an object of intent (such as I have when on being startled 
Iery, ‘‘what’s that? ’’) is sufficiently identified by the external rela- 
tions through which I approach it. I may completely ignore or mis- 
take its true nature—an error or indifference which would be impos- 
sible if that object were not distinguished already as the object I 
mean to regard. It is whatever is there now, in such a context, 
creating such a disturbance. Its hidden nature, whatever it may be, 
is embodied in existence, and turned from an eternal -essence into a 
fact when it is caught somewhere in the net of time, space, evolution, 
derivation, and association. Lying myself in the same context, I 
can turn to it by groping; and on coming into material contact with 
it, [may have rapid and varied intuitions supplying me with various 
notes,'in the terms of my personal senses and emotions, which are my 
comment on it; perhaps it appears to be something small, black, 
rapidly moving, and unpleasant. These miscellaneous characteris- 
ties, the essences present to my intuition, are its names in my dis- 
course ; of course they are not the essence of that object itself, which 
for all my description reveals might as well be a mouse as a mosquito; 
nor do I seriously suppose they form its essence, since I remain still 
curious and apprehensive of what that essence may secretly be; 
whether, for instance, it may be such as to render the thing poison- 

2 The Spanish language is comparatively discriminating in this matter, having 
three verbs for ‘‘to be’’ which can not be used interchangeably. ‘‘To be or not 
to be’’ must be rendered by ewistir; ‘‘That is the question’’ requires ser; 
‘‘There’s the rub’’ demands estar. Existence, essence, and condition or position 
are thus distinguished instinctively; but idiom profits more by this nicety than 
does philosophy, and I must say despairingly ‘‘Sea lo que Dios quiera,’’ ‘‘Be 
it [ie., let it happen] as God will.’’ Fortunately events have some English 
verbs to themselves—‘‘oeccur,’’ ‘‘happen,’’ ‘‘arise’’—and we need not say 
stupidly that they simply are. The phrase ‘‘ there is’’ (like the German ist da, es 
giebt, ist vorhanden) also helps to distinguish existence from pure being. 
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ous. But since I have only my chance intuitions by which to de. 
scribe that object, I am tempted to assign existence for the nonce to 
this accidental description, as if it were the true essence of the 
thing; the radical and perpetual occasion of human illusion, dog. 
matism, and error. 

Whether the claim to existence made on behalf of any object js 
just or not is a question that can never be decided by analyzing the 
given description of what is said to exist, but only by exploring the 
flux of nature, by experience or testimony, until the region in which 
the existing thing is alleged to lie (for if it exists it must lie some. 
where) is thoroughly explored, and I can judge whether my original 
description, granting my terms and my circumstances, was a fair de- 
scription of what actually lies there. If it was a fair descrip. 
tion, I may conclude that what I had in mind really existed; if not, 
I must admit that I was mistaken, since what really existed was 
something not fairly describable in that way, nor properly called by 
that name. A very inadequate designation of the object—for exam- 
ple, in the case of the existence of God—may be perfectly correct and 
sufficient for human purposes; but the places and times (say the 
miracles or revelations or eschatological events) in which the exist- 
ence of such an object would be unmistakably manifested must be 
definitely fixed ; otherwise the existence of the object, the very point 
in question, would not be broached at all; for it is idle to say that a 
thing exists or does not exist, if I do not say when or where it is to 
be met with in the world of action. 

Sizth Meaning: Actuality—To this natural sphere the word 
‘‘existence’’ may be confined with advantage; for even a living in- 
tuition, or bit of actual discourse, is generated at some particular 
point of space and time and expresses a material predicament of 
some animal. Had intuition no such root and status in nature, it 
could not be said to exist. Inwardly considered, each intuition is 
invisible, being the act of seeing something else; and it can not run 
up against itself or find itself in any part of the landscape which it 
views, and to which it lends a specious unity and actuality. More- 
over, if an intuition were not posited from the outside, as the thought 
of some particular person at some particular time, even its spiritual 
synthetic function would vanish; for it would be indistinguishable 
from the unity of the essence discerned—an external and non-existen- 
tial object. A living intuition is, accordingly, a phase of animal life; 
and apart from such heats of nature the light of thought would never 
shine and no essence would ever appear. Nevertheless, considered 
in itself, an intuition is autonomous; it knows nothing of its orgaws 
or conditions, but single-mindedly greets whatever essence may ap- 
pear, or borne onwards by animal faith, idolatrously regards that 
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essence as a whole world, or as a chief part of a world, existing ab- 
solutely. Here, surely, is a very vivid and notable event, an exist- 
ence possessing such unity, scope, and concentration as no other 
existence possesses; indeed scope, concentration, and unity have no 
other principle than intuition. Yet in this superlative existence 
proper to intuition there is something ironical. While it exists so 
positively that some philosophers admit no other reality, it is indis- 
eoverable in the context of nature where existence must lie. More- 
over, a chief characteristic of existence is flux, even conventionally 
static things, like houses, being composed by external and therefore 
reversible relations; but intuition (though externally considered 
it has a date and duration) is a synthesis, and therefore no flux. A 
flux which was all flux could never appear; in becoming a specious 
flux, it is caught in a unitary vista. Intuition is not a divisible 
event, like all events in nature. The separation and temporal order of 
its terms, like these terms themselves, are specious, an idea of succes- 
sion and not a succession of facts; and there is no possibility what- 
ever of placing various intuitions, apart from their organs and ob- 
jects, in any relation of contiguity or succession. 

Intuitions are therefore not existences in the same sense as nat- 
ural things, nor events after the fashion of natural events; and yet 
we must say of them preéminently that they exist and arise, unless 
we are willing to banish spirit from nature altogether and to forget, 
when we do so, that spirit in us is then engaged in discovering nature 
and in banishing spirit. Why should philosophers wish to impover- 
ish the world in order to describe it more curtly? Its exuberance 
will make it easier to describe, if they adapt their logic to its con- 
stitntion. Intuition is an emanation of life, an intellectual response 
of the animal to his vicissitudes; it is an actualization or hypostasis 
of formal facts in nature, not an added existence on the same plane 
asitsorgan. If either the substance or the intuition were a phenom- 
enon (which neither is), the relation of intuition to substance might 
be called epiphenomenal; for the two are not collateral, but the in- 
tuition is as completely dependent on the body for arising, as the 
body and nature at large are dependent on intuition for being imag- 
ined, loved, or described. This spiritual hypostasis of life into in- 
tuition is therefore less and more than natural existence and de- 
serves a different name. I will call it actuality. Js, applied to spirit 
or to any of its modes, accordingly means is actual; in other words, 
exists not by virtue of inclusion in the dynamic, incessant, and in- 
finitely divisible flux of nature, but by its intrinsic incandescence, 
which brings essences to light and creates the world of appearances. 

Seventh Meaning: Derivation.—Belief in existence leads to still 
another use of the word ‘‘is,’’ the most misleading of all, by which 
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one thing is said to be another because it is derived from it, or has 
the same substance. Suppose intuition presents me with a point 
of light; taking that essence instinctively for the sign of some 
existence, I may say to myself, ‘‘There is a spark’’ But in the 
world of nature, to which I am now addressed, a spark is no isolated 
fact ; it has some origin, some substance, some consequences, and these 
probably interest me much more than my bare intuition of a point 
of light. But what origin, what substance, what consequences? It 
is, conventionally known to me that a point of light may mean a 
spark from a horse’s hoof, a burning cinder, a rocket, a distant lamp. 
post, a motor on the road, a revolving light-house, a ship at sea, or 
a blow in the eye. Nevertheless, ignoring those familiar possibilities, 
I may say to myself, ‘‘This spark is a fire-fly and not a star.’”’ | 
have thus travelled in search of explanation very far indeed from my 
datum. Instead of saying, ‘‘A point is a point,’’ I first said, ‘A 
spark exists’’; and then I said, ‘‘This spark is an insect.’’ The word 
‘“is’? has become a synonym of ‘‘comes from’’; it attributes to an 
alleged fact a source in another alleged fact, asserting that the two 
are continuous genetically, however different they may be in char- 
acter. 

If this license in the use of the word ‘‘is’”’ be allowed (and it 
would be pedantic to forbid it), I may still ask which of various 
suggested things a particular thing is; and I may find myself tra- 
versing the whole flux of nature in search for the being of the sim- 
plest object. This search becomes more confusing, and at the same 
time more urgent, when a psychological world is interposed, or sub- 
stituted for the world of matter; one school of philosophers will then 
maintain that everything physical is really mental, and another 
school that everything mental is really physical. A capital instance 
of this habit is found in the phrase, dear to critical philosophers, that 
something ‘‘is nothing but’’ something else. Thus we hear that a 
word is nothing but a flatus vocis, that a house is nothing but bricks 
and mortar, that a mind is nothing but a bundle of perceptions, that 
God is nothing but a tendency not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, or that matter is nothing but a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion. The phrase ‘‘nothing but’’ claims adequacy for the definition 
that follows: but a definition can define adequately an essence only, 
it can not pretend to exhaust a fact; therefore, if such assertions are 
taken strictly, they themselves become ‘‘nothing but’’ definitions of 
fresh terms, and not discoveries. If on the contrary we take them 
loosely, as indicating the partial origin of certain facts or ideas, they 
may be correct; every fact and idea has antecedents which might be 
discovered if our knowledge of nature and of dreams were sufficiently 
profound. But in practice this sort of naturalistic analysis is sel- 
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dom thorough ; in none of the five examples given above, for instance, 
isthe origin of the facts or ideas in question assigned correctly. One 
element in their composition may be specified: but the radical phrase 
“nothing but,’’ in excluding all other elements (not to speak of the 
resulting unities of form), turns a shrewd observation into a cheap 
error. Even if the derivation of any fact could be assigned ade- 
quately, that fact would not be identical with what brought it about; 
and to say that things are what they are made of is to use the verb 
“to be’? in a confused and confusing way, although the poverty of 
language may render such speech inevitable. 

Here are seven distinct meanings of the word ‘‘is,’’ which it will 
be well to distinguish if I wish to know what I am saying. In prac- 
tice the ambiguities of language are neutralized by looseness and 
good sense in the interpretation of it; but a philosopher leads him- 
self into foolish difficultics and more foolish dogmas if he assumes 
that words have fixed meanings to which single facts in nature must 
correspond. He ought, therefore, to use language more freely than 
the public rather than more strictly, since he professes to have a 
clearer view of things. My purpose is not to limit the uses of the 
word ‘‘is,’? but to become and remain aware that these uses are var- 
ious, and that no argument in which they figure hus the least cogency, 
even within the sphere of dialectic, until these uses are discriminated. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
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Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. S. RaDHAKRISHNAN. Library of Phi- 
losophy series. New York: Macmillan Co.; London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 684. 


Can any western scholar give us an interpretation of Indian 
Philosophy that is true and adequate? The difficulties in the way 
are dismaying. Industrious philological studies, laborious arche- 
ological researches, may produce masterly translations of classical 
texts or enable us to trace with some measure of completeness the 
evolution of systems of thought or of social institutions. Genuine 
sympathy and affection may accomplish wonders. But even when 
the work is done with the most painstaking accuracy, even when the 
translator or historian enters most deeply into the matter he is at- 
tempting to expound, there is bound to be much that will elude him. 
In dealing with religion we are concerned not merely with meanings 
or conceptions; we have to do also with great organizations of emo- 
tion and feeling, with subtle relationships that slip through the terms 
in which we seek to fix them and yet give color, vitality, power to the 
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whole. To experience the power of a religion one must share the 
religious experience characteristic of it. One must live in the at. 
mosphere which that characteristic experience engenders, in the in. 
stitutions that issue from it. A religion is best expounded from 
within, by one to whom its faith and culture have been like the air he 
has breathed or the food that has nourished his physical life. When. 
ever anyone seeks to interpret a religion from without, there js 
danger that the result will be what Tagore calls another ‘‘ mummied 
specimen of human thought and aspiration preserved for all time in 
the wrappings of erudition.”’ 

It is evident, then, that we need, and have long needed, an exposi- 
tion of Indian religion or philosophy (in Indian thought the terms 
are practically interchangeable) by a competent Indian scholar. It 
is evident that such a scholar possesses all the advantages of which 
in his western fellow worker we have noted the lack. It would seem 
that if to these advantages he could unite the technique of western 
scholarship and a sufficient acquaintance with western language and 
thought to make himself intelligible to western readers, his work 
would be of the utmost value. 

Such a scholar we unquestionably have in Professor Radhakrish- 
nan. A glance through the excellent index to the volume will 
furnish ample evidence that he is intimately acquainted with all the 
most significant developments of European, and even of American, 
philosophy and religion. His work abounds in quotations from 
recent and ‘‘ classical ’’ writers. These for the most part he handles 
fairly and effectively. Altogether the book is one upon which 
author, editor, and publisher are to be heartily congratulated. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the way of an Indian 
professor of philosophy who may attempt to give a comprehensive 
exposition of Indian thought. These difficulties are less obvious, 
but no less formidable, than those which confront the European or 
American scholar. In the first place, if he is to write for us, he must 
understand our habits of thought; he must appreciate the character 
of the mental background to which we relate all experience. A two- 
fold erudition, a broad sympathy with foreign feeling, is therefore 
as necessary in his case as in that of the other—and as rare. There 
are subtle difficulties, too, in the present state of intellectual life in 
India to-day. There is a curious blending of self-assertion and 
timidity. There is a passionate loyalty to everything Indian— 
haunted by deep but secret misgivings. Reverence for ancient 
wisdom is not yet fully adjusted to modern scientific and social 
thought. Most formidable of all obstacles, perhaps, is the peculiar 
educational system of the country. A student of philosophy, evel 
of Indian philosophy, if he would attain distinction, is practically 
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compelled to pursue his studies in England. And if he wins one 
of the coveted posts in an Indian university, he finds himself in a 
community that—with tropical lassitude—mimics the mannerisms 
of Oxford or Cambridge. There was much of truth in Gandhi’s ery 
that the schools of the country were inculeating a ‘‘slave mentality.’’ 

An Indian writer upon Indian philosophy, therefore, is influenced 
by powerful motives to exaggerate parallelisms with western thought, 
to minimize points of difference, to conceal aspects which are likely 
to affect his readers unfavorably. He must be original, but he must 
show a proper deference to European scholarly tradition. He must 
be Indian, but he must satisfy a British editor and publisher. 
Writing of India and from within India, he must court the applause 
of Oxford. 

Professor Radhakrishnan has written an excellent book. He has 
treated a great subject with admirable clarity and excellent judg- 
ment. He has given us an interpretation of Indian thought and 
aspiration that is vivid, vital, gripping. He has rendered a valuable 
service to oriental scholarship and to inter-racial understanding. 

And yet I miss the note of vigorous, Indian originality. Ilumi- 
nating as his book is, it is too nearly a digest or summary of the 
European scholarly tradition. I am tempted to call it a collection 
of highly valuable footnotes. Scattered through its pages are 
numerous gleams of profound insight. The trouble is that they are 
scattered. It barely fails, but does fail, to carry conviction. It 
is not such a book on Indian philosophy as I believe Tagore might 
give us, were his genius equal to a systematic treatment of so ex- 
tensive a subject. 

This criticism is least true of the portion dealing with the 
Upanishads. And to this should be added the Introduction. Here 
Professor Radhakrishnan is at his best. He has made the funda- 
mental doctrines of Hindu Pantheism intelligible. He has illus- 
trated and reinforced his interpretation of Maya, Avidya, and the 
Atman by a wealth of references to Parmenides, Plato, Plotinus, 
Augustine, Spinoza, Hegel, Bradley, and Bergson. He has defended 
them with cogent arguments and occasional brilliant epigrams. 
He has not been content with this, but has sought to describe the 
spiritual energies which so found expression and he has traced with 
affection and skill the working of these doctrines in life. 

Some of the author’s sentences deserve quotation even in a brief 
review. 


‘* This concrete god [of Theism] is the highest product of our highest 
intelligence. The pity is that it is a product after all’’ (p. 438). 

‘* By compressing all concepts into one, we do not go beyond concepts ’’ 
(p. 40). 
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‘* The whole world is due to the sacrifice of God ’’ (p. 41). 

‘* What is dogma to the ordinary man is experience to the pure in heart ”’ 
(p. 51). 

‘* Trust in natural law means faith in one God ’’ (p. 90). 

‘* Personality is a limitation, and yet only a personal God can be 
worshipped. . . . If God is perfect, religion is impossible; if God is imperfect, 
religion is ineffective’’ (p. 127). 

‘* Things are not [in the Pantheism of the Upanishads] thrown together 
into a heap called God, without unity, purpose, or distinction of values” 
(p. 203). 

‘* God gives us the security that all is well with the world and man is 
bound to win... . Without religion morality becomes an eternal striving, a 
perpetual progress, an endless aspiration toward something we do not have, 
In religion all this is turned into realisation, enjoyment, and fruition ’’ (p, 226), 

‘¢ Evil is unreal in the sense that it is bound to be transmuted into good. 
It is real to the extent that it requires effort to transform its nature ’’ (p. 242), 


The extensive literature upon Indian Buddhism is the work 
principally of Christian scholars or European converts to that 
religion. Either group of writers is prone to emphasize the points 
of contrast with contemporary and later Hinduism. Professor 
Radhakrishnan, loyal to the Upanishads, approaches the subject 
from quite a different point of view. His emphasis, which seems 
to me exaggerated, is upon the close connection between the two 
great systems. Especially is he anxious to show that Buddhism 
is not atheistic. In an interesting section entitled ‘‘ The Implica- 
tions of Karma ’’ he considers the matter at some length. 

Buddhism, he intimates, is behaviorism, or the behavioristic mode 
of thought, applied to God—or the Atman. ‘‘ Neither a benevolent 
God nor ecaprice, but a law which works with fatal logic, is the truth 
of things’’ (p. 456). To this, he takes vigorous exception. 
‘* Karma,’’ he says, ‘‘ and the reality of spirit are different ways 
of expressing the one truth. ... It [Karma] disallows only the 
capricious God who is not found everywhere and always but here 
and there at rare intervals. . . . The world was, is and will be ruled 
by righteousness. . . . While we cannot know more about God than 
that He is an absolute law, we perceive enough from this world of 
relativity to compel us to recognize an invisible spirit. . . . The 
absoluteness of the moral law which Buddha assumes requires 4 
central spirit about which he is silent ’’ (pp. 457-460). 

A few remarks should be made about the author’s style. The 
English is fluent and easy. Generally it is correct, clear, and 
elegant. Occasionally, however, the rhetoric becomes somewhat 
strained and exaggerated. In the first chapter one finds that ‘‘ Fate 
called India to a spot where nature was free with her gifts and every 
prospect was pleasing.’’ One is tempted to wonder where India 
was before the call; and the result is a prejudice against the author 
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which further acquaintance removes. Having had some experience 
of Indian jungles I can not become enthusiastic over their ‘‘ wide 
leafy avenues.’’ It shocks me to read that ‘‘ The day she [India} 
lost her freedom and began to flirt with other nations a curse fell 
on her and she became petrified.’’ In his choice of illustrations 
Professor Radhakrishnan usually exhibits excellent judgment and 
taste, but in a few cases he is misled. ‘‘ Buddha,’’ he tells us, 
“has nothing but warm admiration for the prophet of the soul, 
the true Brahmin, who was required to say, ‘ Silver and gold have 
Inone.’ But when the prophet became a priest and amassed silver 
and gold, .. . [he] could no more say to the lame man ‘Rise up 
and walk ’’’ (p. 356). I object to this use of a peculiarly Christian 
text. But I forgive the offense freely in view of the sentence which 
almost immediately follows. ‘‘ The system of salvation by silver 
eould not answer to the deeper needs of the human heart.’’ And 
for good measure I will throw in my forgiveness for making the 
Buddha say, ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’’ Occasionally 
one finds certain definite Indianisms—what in India are called 
instances of ‘‘ babu English.’’ These, however, are rare and will 
not detract from a reader’s enjoyment of the text. It may be 
ungracious to mention them here. I do it only in the hope that in 
later editions these minute blemishes may be removed from a work 
that as a whole is so truly admirable. 

Much would be gained, too, by a determined effort to condense. 
The volume is a substantial one of nearly seven hundred pages. 
It could easily be reduced to five hundred and would benefit by the 
change. 

The appearance of Professor Radhakrishnan upon the phil- 
osophical horizon, together with such notable figures as J. C. Bose, 
the Botanist, P. C. Roy, the Chemist, Tagore, the Poet, and Gandhi, 
the Reformer, may be evidence of an intellectual awakening in 
India that will be compared with the Renaissance in Europe. It 
is an intriguing fancy that the day may come when the direction of 
student pilgrimages may be reversed and from Europe and America 
searchers after truth will journey to Caleutta, Madras, or Rangoon 
to learn from oriental masters the New Wisdom of the East. 


Wiuui1aAm H. Ropserts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Law and Freedom in the School. ‘‘Can and Can Not,’’ ‘‘Must and 
Must Not,’’ ‘‘ Ought and Ought Not,’? in Pupils’ Project. 
Grorce A. Cor. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1924. Pp. ix + 133. 


Professor Coe has written ostensibly on the school and even more 
Particularly on the project method, but one finds on reading his 
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book that actually he has written on much more, as every one must 
who sets out to write seriously concerning education, for it is central 
in human life and in the history of civilization. Necessarily, when- 
ever we begin to think about education we are involved in thinking 
upon human affairs generally, and the purpose and ethics of human 
life in particular. One may safely say, I think, that if you want 
to find out what a man’s views on politics or progress, economics or 
morals are, find out what his views on education are and you will 
surely know. 

Professor Coe is interested mightily in advancing the cause of 
human freedom; yet he himself is under the impression that he is 
interested in furthering the recognition of law,! which he thinks js 
not sufficiently taken into account to-day. As a result he has written 
not one, but two books—one on law, and one on freedom—and his 
treatise on the former is hardly quite in harmony with his treatise 
on the later, although on the surface the intention is uniform enough 
to deceive even Coe into thinking he was writing one book, presenting 
one thesis consistent with itself. The subtle but still very important, 
if not contradiction, then disrelation, which there is in Coe’s book 
may arise, perhaps, from the fact that he was more concerned with 
presenting persuasively the conditions of freedom than in analyzing 
the concept and nature of law. Since it is freedom Coe is after, we 
shall do best, I think, if we consider first what he has to say on that 
subject before we consider what he has to say on law, which is, of 
course, what he treats of first. 

The key to, and the setting of, his whole discussion of freedom is 
in the title of his last chapter, ‘‘ The Healthy School in a Sick So- 
ciety.’’ When we survey human society to-day we find that human 
institutions, whether political, social, economic, or educational, are 
to a greater or less degree inadequate for the tasks with which they 
are faced. The only sure and lasting way of remedying this general 
condition of disease in civilization, no one will hardly disagree with 
Coe, is by remedying the educational institutions, so that with the ad- 
vent to power of the generations in schooling now, society will be in- 
fused with new and freshly invigorating blood, which, by purifying 
the system of society, will make it whole. And in order that this 
may be, we, and the schools, need the freedom of the physician to 
be honest and unequivocally frank, subject to no constraint other 
than the nature of the disease, of the facts as they are. 

1 ‘¢ The theme of this essay is law as a factor in school projects—natural 
law (the ‘ cans and can nots ’), common and statute law (the ‘ musts and must 
nots ’), and moral law (the ‘ oughts and ought nots ’).’’ ‘* Law, then, .. . 18 


the field of our study.’’ Preface, opening sentence; and opening sentence, ab- 
breviated, of second paragraph. 
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Towards this end, we must see that children from the very start 
are brought into contact with contemporary real-life situations, situa- 
tions unprotected by any rationalizations, idealizations, unhidden, un- 
mitigated in any way. The children must be given complete liberty 
to estimate and judge for themselves what they find in the life of the 
society in which they live. There are dangers, no doubt, in hurling 
the student into the chaotic swirl of contemporary life, and there is 
much to be said for the education that takes them gently through the 
history of the past and develops with reference to that subject-mat- 
ter the critical habits of mind. Still, it is to the present society that 
the student has to adjust himself, and the past, when studied without 
appreciation of the living experiences of the present, is not at all un- 
likely to become unreal, contracting a romantic pallor and perfection 
which, by falsifying the facts of history, make it also difficult to un- 
derstand truly the events of the day. 

‘‘ What will happen when . . . fresh young minds, for a genera- 
tion or two, proceed to get acquainted with a hundred ... adult 
ways of doing things? One does not dream wildly who foresees many 
a social change coming to pass because the eyes of children peer into 
our police stations, our jails and prisons, courts, charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions, taxation and budgets, industrial conditions, 
welfare legislation, even international relations’’ (p. 63). If at 
first blush ‘‘ you fear to open to children these major issues in so- 
ciety,’’ not only ‘‘ lest our adult defects should produce disrespect for 
mankind ’’ (p. 99), which is excusable and a minor matter, but more 
tremblingly because you fear that children are, after all, only chil- 
dren and may possibly make matters much worse, adding ignorance 
to ineptitude, then ‘‘ you have less faith ’’ than Professor Coe ‘‘ in 
the soundness of human nature ’’ (p. 99). And if you believe in 
keeping at least some things sacrosanct, above investigation and criti- 
cism, then you show yourself by that token to have, also, less faith 
than Professor Coe in human freedom, and a feebler understanding 
of the conditions of progress and human welfare. 

The condition of human welfare is that we be honest; of human 
progress, that we look to the future. And since the school is the 
central, the chief institution of society, and there is eminent ancient 
and modern authority for this, the school as already pointed out will 
be conducted honestly, and with an eye, or even both eyes, to the 
future. ‘‘ Schooling is intended to represent and prepare for society, 
not just as it is, but as it would like to be, or at least as it is capable 
of becoming’’ (p. 121). This, Coe thinks, no one would contest. 
For we do not say to pupils, among other things, ‘‘ manage inter- 
national affairs by good, old-fashioned diplomacy,’’ ‘‘ maintain the 
competitive system just as you find it,’’ ‘‘ if your morality is as high 
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as ours it is high enough ”’ (p. 121). Our fervid Americanization jn 
terms of percentages or sheets, kidnapping or deportation, the stil] 
significant suspicion (to forget the but recently deceased Lusk bills) 
with which subscription to even the New Republic or Nation or the 
erstwhile Freeman (not to speak of avowedly socialistic or communis. 
tie organs) is considered by public school officials, and the not quite, 
as yet, universal laudation in schools of the open methods of conduct. 
ing state affairs, say, by Tchicherin, and the universal condemnation 
of the methods, say of Hughes, would seem to point otherwise and 
make one feel that, perhaps, Coe is somewhat ahead of his times as 
to matter of fact. But it is not for fact, but for theory, that Coe is 
valuable and the quotation above may be considered as setting the 
pace for his forward-looking, unequivocally radical conception of 
what the school should be, though it is hardly a description of what 
it is. 

What should the child learn about the economics of the society in 
which he is brought up? What should the school teach him? To 
mention only the most important, the school in its honest function of 
giving the truth will have to present the ‘‘ darker as well as the 
brighter sides of our economic life ’’ (p. 113). It will ‘‘ expose the 
falsity of the doctrine that our competitive economic order, with the 
domestic broils and foreign wars that it breeds, is an unavoidable ex- 
pression of unchanging human nature ”’ (pp. 113-114). By expos- 
ing the ‘‘ irrationality of pure profits ’’ it will explain ‘‘ why a sys- 
tem that makes profits its standard of efficiency and success neces- 
sarily works against the public interest ’’ (p. 114). And, lastly, by 
helping to ‘‘ dispel the current confusions with respect to the nature 
and ethics of property ’’ (p. 115) it will go a long way towards help- 
ing pupils ‘‘ to understand all parties,’’ ‘‘ the maligned I. W. W.” 
as well as ‘‘ the maligned capitalist ’’ (p. 116). 

And about morals? The simple and unvarnished truth. To 
have moral progress the school will have to foster ‘‘ moral creativ- 
ity’’ (Ch. viii), and the chief obstacle to overcome ‘‘ is the child’s 
penchant for conforming to the ways of his fellows, particularly the 
ways of adults! ’’ (p. 93). Hence ‘‘ the experience of active dis- 
crimination should begin just when the experience of loyalty begins” 
for ‘‘ the most affectionate loyalty is ever that which recognizes the 
defects in the object of its devotion ’’ (p. 96). And this eminently 
sensible and thoroughly radical training in discrimination is to begin 
not in the college or high school, but in the grade school, for are we, 
asks Coe, to ‘‘ leave imitation, emotional manipulation, and camou- 
flaged external authority in control in the grade school? ’’ thus rob- 
bing ‘‘ society of prime resources for its own self-renewing "! 
Home life, patriotism (p. 100), amusements, sports, cultural institu- 
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tions, the church, the government, everything, everything, will come 
under the candid and therefore piercing scrutiny of the sound though 
jnnocent pupil, directed by the sane and impartial teacher. And as 
a result, everything will issue forth better, healthier, in every way 
more civilized. 

I have quoted so extensively to make quite clear that Coe is in- 
terested in human freedom, and not in law. It is hard for me, at 
any rate, to understand how he could come to write what he did on 
law, in view of what his real interest is. 

In the first place, Coe is interested in natural law, the natural 
conditions and limits of human activity. For every door that Nature 
opens, there is one that she closes (Ch. II). We can not have all that 
we want even when we are considerate enough not to want all that 
there is. A wise preparation for life will keep this well in mind, 
for if we do not recognize the decisive limitations which are our lot, 
we are doomed to a variety of disappointments which can not help, 
but seriously mar, our lives by making us vitally maladjusted. So 
far, certainly, so good. Every one will admit, too, that it is part 
of the teacher’s function to help the child develop a more comprehen- 
sive consciousness of just what he is in for in life than he is biologi- 
cally endowed with. 

But, and this is where the difficulty begins, when a teacher in- 
forms a pupil of a ‘‘ can not,’’ 7, e., of a limitation to human activity 
and achievement set by nature, it becomes for the child a ‘‘ must 
not ’’ (p. 4). Whereas, one would think that this is just what it 
ought not to become! True, the child responds to authority more 
readily and completely than to reason. There is still potent in the 
youthful mind the fond delusion that somehow or other nature can, 
even when nature is vividly appreciated, in the long run be out- 
witted ; whereas, with respect to the teacher, the child knows that he 
has not much or any chance, for he has no head-start and the race is 
very short. But, surely, if grade-pupils can be thrown into the mad 
vortex of human affairs, noted above, they can be also thrown into the 
hot quite so mad reign of natural law. The third rail is hardly any 
more fatal or more ubiquitous than the third degree. 

Any way, the teacher who can not present a ‘‘ can not ’’ simply 
as a ‘‘ can not ’’ without perverting it into a ‘‘ must not ’’ is hardly 
the teacher who is going to be able to conduct the child impartially 
and successfully through its experiences in the human world of mor- 
als and economics. Indeed, one would rather expect Professor Coe, 
Who is in such earnest about ‘‘ moral creativity ’’ and the rejuvenat- 
ing power of youthful intelligence, to point out and emphasize above 
all things that whenever the teacher says ‘‘ Thou shall not ’’ (p. 4) 
the youth is to be trained to reply ‘‘ I may.’’ At the very beginning 
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of his teacher-experience, for that Coe points out is the only time, 
the pupil should begin to learn that the teacher is only a person, ex. 
hibiting all the variety of human failings we so far know of, and that 
there is no such thing as ‘‘ teacher-law.’? There are only things 
which the teacher says, and their authority, as well as their sense 
and value, depends altogether upon their sweet reasonableness, 

Besides natural and teacher-law, Coe enumerates economic, con- 
mon and statute, moral and ideal law ; six varieties in all (pp. 11-12), 
In view of what has already been pointed out and quoted in this re. 
view, one might reasonably conclude, I think, that actually Coe js 
firmly convinced that all other laws but the natural are anything but 
fixed, necessary, and eternal, that is, that all other laws but the 
natural are not really laws. Progress, moral creativity, economic and 
social open-mindedness depend precisely upon the fact that within 
these realms no laws, in the sense that the natural laws are laws, ob- 
tain. Since, therefore, these five other instances of law have nothing 
essentially in common with natural law, and since this difference is 
the chief thing necessary for pupils to understand and teachers to 
teach if there is to be any human betterment, why call them all, in. 
discriminately, laws, giving them all, necessarily, the socially detri- 
mental meaning, if only by suggestion, of immutable, non-human, 
natural law? As far as I can see, there is no legitimate excuse for 
this procedure, as much upon the score of the nature of things, as 
upon the score of what Coe is interested in furthering by his book, 
His clear-headed, forward-looking doctrines, which constitute the 
chief part and whole value of the book, are seriously and unneces- 
sarily vitiated. 

One other criticism, in part dependent upon the foregoing discus- 
sion, may not be out of place. 

Nature opens doors and closes doors, and a wise education devotes 
as much attention to the latter as to the former activity of nature. 
And therefore, says Coe, there should be ‘‘ negative wisdom ”’ (p. 
20), as well as positive wisdom, taught; or, in terms of projects, pro}- 
ects anti as well as pro (p. 26). This may seem rather harmless and 
excusably metaphorical when we talk about nature, but when we talk 
about human affairs it assumes different proportions and greater 
gravity. For then it becomes the doctrine that education must ‘‘ ell 
body a critique upon current modes of life ’’ (p. 121), a doctrine 
which, apart from its educational poverty, offers the unanswerable 
question, Who is going to write the critique? And there is going tobe 
enough difficulty obtaining the ideally free and brilliant teachers 
necessary for carrying on the new educational program. And sup 
posing we could get a critique, an anti, is not every anti also a pro! 
every critique also propaganda? You can not be ‘‘ pure ”’ antt, aly 
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more than you can be ‘‘ pure ’’ pro; negative wisdom, if taken liter- 
ally, is a meaningless term, for although there is undoubtedly wisdom 
of negative and negating things, the wisdom is just as positive as any 
other. It would be in fundamental violation of the principles of free 
education Coe stands for, to teach criticisms of current or any other 
modes of life. If change is to come about by virtue of the fresh con- 
tacts of young minds with old facts, then, obviously, critiques are at 
least as much to be eschewed as anything positively doctrinaire for 
they are just as anterior to the experience of the pupil as idealizations 
of the facts are. 

After all, it is education not instruction that is necessary and that 
Professor Coe believes in. And it is for his succinct and thorough, 
fresh and vivid presentation of this view, and for his unhesitating 
application of the principle of freedom to the education of the young, 
that his book deserves widely to be read, and highly to be commended, 
not merely by all forward-looking teachers, but by all forward-look- 
ing laymen. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK. 


Sociology and Political Theory, A Consideration of the Sociological 
Basis of Politics. Harry EtmMrer Barnes. New York: Alfred 
Knopf. 1924. Pp. xiii + 260. 


This book is in effect a highly compressed digest of ‘‘ sociolog- 
ical ’’ doctrines and opinions strung on the thread of political in- 
terest. It is to a very slight degree critical. Professor Barnes 
has a firmer faith in the reality and the scientific character of 
sociology than have some others. He accordingly believes that so- 
ciologists have made ‘‘ extremely significant contributions to every 
phase of political theory.’’ He is able to show some ground for this 
view, the more surely by including as “‘ sociologists ’’ a number of 
recent writers (e¢.g., Bentley, Follett, Coker, Duguit, Laski, the 
guild socialists, and such anthropologists as Wissler, Lowie, and 
Goldenweiser) who can be called sociologists only by giving the term 
so broad a scope as practically to deprive it of any definite signifi- 
cance. 

Like all of Barnes’s work, this production is heavily docu- 
mented. His copious footnotes and extensive bibliography will 
doubtless be found useful by sociologists, and by political scientists 
interested in looking up what this or that social philosopher has 
thought a propos governmental origins, development, organization, 
or function. The mature, political student, with his feet on the 
ground, while he may gain a broader perspective from a perusal of 
such a book, will perhaps emerge with a heightened conviction of 
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the necessity for realism in the study of government, and a shade 
of suspicion that Ford and Beard have had some ground for their 
skepticism as to the value of sociology. 

One gets, it is true, a renewed impression of the great swing 
in social thought, from metaphysical absolutism, legalism, and 
authoritarianism to what may be ealled empirical utilitarianism. 
There is also suggestion of the extent to which political philosophy 
may be changing toward the left, in that a notable group of writers 
regard the state as merely one of a number of organized controls, 
one by no means to be thought of as universally paramount to, or 
independent of, other institutions. But the outstanding impression 
upon the critical reader will very possibly be a renewed insight into 
the fact that sociological literature in the by and large represents 
not objective science, but social ‘‘ philosophy,’’ slants, opinions 
based on deductive reasoning from ‘‘ fundamental postulates,” 
themselves traceable to generalization upon slender observation, 
restricted experience, and interest-biases. It has been the weakness 
of social philosophers to get hold of an idea, to erect it into a 
universal, to write a treatise around it, and call the result ‘‘ The 
Principles of Sociology.’’ If Professor Barnes’s outline did nothing 
else, the immense labor necessary to its preparation would be justi- 
fied, in that it reveals the objective bankruptcy of the main bulk of 
sociological theory. 


A. B. WotrFe. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Philosophie Indienne. Pavuu Masson- 
OursEL. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1923. Pp. 314. 


The above is the title of a thesis presented to the Faculty of Let- 
ters of the University of Paris by Paul Masson-Oursel, an agrégé of 
the University. As the title suggests, the work is intended to be only 
a sketch or a vue d’ensemble of the evolution of Indian thought. To 
translate a sentence from the preface, ‘‘ Our claim will not go be- 
yond this: we shall take care neither to mask the fullness of our igno- 
rance nor to dissimulate about the conjectural character of a great 
number of our interpretations.’’ However, despite this modest dis- 
claimer, and despite the term ‘‘ sketch,’’ we have presented to us & 
volume that is anything but a cursory study. On the contrary, the 
author has crowded into narrow limits a wealth of information and 
scholarship such as one would expect in the thesis of a French agrégé. 
And this has been done with such skill and clearness that, notwith- 
standing its compactness, the work should give the reader an excel- 
lent panorama view of the development of Indian philosophy. _ 

The panorama unfolds itself in eight parts. Part One deals with 
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Vedic thought and religion and early metaphysical notions; Part 
Two with pre-Buddhist thought; Part Three with early Jain and 
Buddhist thought; Part Four with the popular religions and their 
amalgamation with Brahman philosophy; Part Five is devoted to a 
full discussion of Mahayana Buddhism; Part Six to the thought of 
the orthodox systems (darganas) of Brahman philosophy ; Part Seven 
to the unorthodox darcanas; and finally Part Eight concludes the 
book with a sketch of Hindu thought from the eleventh to the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is no easy task to present the history of the philosophy of any 
country of the ‘‘ brooding East ’’ to Occidental readers. The history 
of European philosophy does lend itself at times, unhappily, to pres- 
entation as a mere series of systems which succeed each other because 
they supplant each other. But the history of Indian philosophy can 
be given meaning only through relating it to the history and civiliza- 
tion of India. As M. Masson-Oursel points out in his introduction, 
the authority of a tradition passes in India for a guarantee of truth. 
This makes the philosophy or the philosophies of India collective 
rather than individual, and causes speculative attitudes to persist as 
long as they can count adept supporters. It follows that in India 
there seems to be a perpetual emulation among rival doctrines. This 
emulation imparts to each doctrine either an increasing vigor or an 
increasing eclecticism or both. India nourishes them all in her ample 
bosom without excluding or eliminating any. Amongst this appar- 
ent chaos of competing factors which compose Indian society and 
Indian thought nothing seems ever to perish and nothing seems ever 
to begin. 

It may be seen, therefore, that to give an intelligible account of 
the development of Indian philosophy must be an undertaking at- 
tended by much difficulty. One has to create perspectives as one 
proceeds. Pater has a paragraph in his Plato and Platonism that is 
pertinent. ‘‘ As the strangely twisted pine-tree, which would be a 
freak of nature on an English lawn, is seen, if we replace it in 
thought, amid the contending forces of the Alpine torrent that actu- 
ally shape its growth, to have been the creature of necessity, of the 
logic of certain facts, even so the most fantastic beliefs will assume 
their natural propriety when they are duly correlated with the con- 
ditions round them of which they are in truth a part.’’ M. Masson- 
Oursel has in part, at least, correlated Indian philosophical thought 
with conditions round them from which they are inseparable, and in 
doing so he has made Indian philosophy more accessible to the West. 
With the growing interest of the West in the civilization of the East 
such contributions must be counted great gains, 


Win S§. A, Port. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
NAPLES, MAY 5-9, 1924 


On the occasion of the jubilee in celebration of the VIIth Cen- 
tenary of the foundation of the University of Naples, there took 
place in this city, from the 5th to the 9th of May, 1924, an inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. One of the aims of this Congress 
was the renewal of friendly relations between the scholars of the 
entire world who cultivate pure or applied philosophy without any 
distinction of nationality or of speculative tendency. It may be re- 
called that the last international Congress of Philosophy (the fourth 
of the official series) was held at Bologna in 1911. It was decided 
there that the next Congress would take place at London in 1915, 
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but the war prevented it. Since that time only national or inter- 
allied Congresses of Philosophy have been organized. After an 
interval of thirteen years, the Congress of Naples, organized by M. 
Guido Della Valle and M. Antonio Aliotta, professors in the Univer- 
sity of Naples, was the first which embodied the true international and 
liberal tradition. This tendency of the Congress has found sig- 
nificant expression in the commemorations of two masters of thought, 
though different from the point of view of nationality, religion, 
and philosophic system—St. Thomas Aquinas and Emmanuel Kant. 
The former (on the occasion of the 650th anniversary of his death) 
was celebrated by Dr. Agostius Gemelli, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan, in the imposing historie Basilica of San Domenico 
Maggiore, at which the ‘‘ Doctor Angelicus’’ had given his celebrated 
course to the students of the Studium generale neapolitanum. The 
200th anniversary of the birth of Kant was commemorated by M. 
Arthur Liebert, President of the ‘‘Kantgessellschaft,’’ in the Great 
Hall of the University. In this same room there spoke during the 
various sessions the following professors: Hans Driesch, of Leipzig, 
on ‘‘The Philosophy of Organic Life’’; Brunschvieg, of Paris, on 
“Inner Life and Spiritual Life’’; Gilson, of Paris, on ‘‘The Hu- 
manism of St. Thomas Aquinas’’; Benrubi, of Geneva, on ‘‘Kant, 
Maine de Biran, and the Philosophie Movement of the Present 
Time’; Dasgupta, of Calcutta, on ‘‘The Fundamental Unity of 
Some Lines of Italian and Indian Thought’’; Della Valli, of Naples, 
on ‘‘The Philosophy of Absolute Value and Realistic Pedagogy’’; 
Aliotta, of Naples, on ‘‘ Experiment Viewed as Proof of Philosophie 
Truth’; Vidal, of Buenos Aires, on ‘‘Scientific-philosophical Syn- 
thesis in its Relation to Contemporary Biological Investigation ”’; 
Claparéde, of Geneva, on ‘‘The Definition of Will’’; Dupréel, of 
Brussels, on ‘‘The Importance of the Notion of Convention in Phil- 
osophic Explanation’’; Greenwood, of London, on ‘‘The Philosophy 
of the Point.’’ 

The centenary of Maine de Biran was celebrated with a dis- 
course by M. Maurice Blondel, read by M. Brunsechviecg. The Ein- 
stein theory of relativity was the subject of many papers and of a 
scholarly discussion, in which there took part not only philosophers, 
but physicists, mathematicians, and astronomers from various 
countries, such as Enriques, Giorgi, Gianfranceschi, La Rosa, Nord- 
mann, Bonucci, Cartan, Hadamard, Marcolongo, Kopff, Rossi, 
Gawronsky, Greenwood, Zaremba, Musatti. 

Because of the great number of members at the Congress (al- 
most 500) and in order to give sufficient scope to the papers read 
(about 200), the Congress was divided into ten sections: (1) Meta- 
physies, Logic, and the Theory of Knowledge; (2) Esthetics; (3) 
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Ethies; (4) History and Philosophy of Religion; (5) History ang 
Philosophy of Science; (6) Philosophy of Law; (7) Psychology; 
(8) Pedagogy; (9) Sociology; (10) History of Philosophy, 

The following philosophical societies sent in their support; 
American Philosophical Association ; Mind Association; Aristotelian 
Society ; British Psychological Society ; Sociological Society ; Sociéts 
francaise de Philosophie; Société belge de Philosophie; Société 
philosophique de Louvain; Deutsche Philosophische Gesellschaft; 
Kant Gesellschaft; Schopenhauergesellschaft; Neue Deutsche 
Schopenhauergesellschaft; Nietaschegesellschaft; | Psychologische 
Gesellschaft; Internationale Vereinigung fiir Rechtsund Wirt. 
schaftsphilosophie; Societas Spinozana; Societat catalana de Filo. 
sofia; L’Associazione filosofica cecoslovacca; La Societa filosofica 
di Posnania; the philosophical libraries of Rome, Florence, and 
Palermo; 1l’Associazione Napoletana pergli studii filosofici, peda- 
gogici e socialii; La Fedarazione per la cultura religiosa; and al- 
most all the philosophical journals, both pure and applied. The 
nations represented at the Congress were as follows: Germany, 
Austria, Argentine, Brazil, France, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Spain, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Peru, Russia, Finland, Lith- 
uania, and the United States of America. 

The Congress, by an unanimous vote, adopted the following 
resolution : 

The International Congress of Philosophy, held in Naples from 
May 5 to May 9, 1924, in conjunction with the celebration of 
the seventh centenary of the foundation of the Royal University 
of Naples, through the initiative of the Italian Philosophical So- 
ciety and with the whole-hearted coiperation of the foremost phil- 
osophical societies of the civilized world; in view of the splendid 
suecess attending the Congress itself, for which almost five hundred 
thinkers have gathered spontaneously in Naples, not only from 
the various European states, but also from the United States, the 
Argentine Republic and India, in order to affirm the necessity of 
resuming intellectual relations, over and above all difference i 
nationality and philosophical tendency in the only and highest 
interest of the free research of truth; recommends that the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy of Naples be officially recognized 
as the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, without any 
prejudice to Great Britain’s right either to hold the sixth Con- 
gress in her own territory, or to transfer it to another nation through 
direct negotiations. 

Guipo Deia VALLE. 

UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES. 
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